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STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
SECOND MEETING. 

The Professors & Trustees of Colleges and Normal Schools, 
the Principals & Assistants of Academies and Female Semi- 
naries and the Trustees of such as are incorporated, the 
Principals and Assistants of the High and Graded Common 
Schools, the Teachers of such other Common Schools as 
can attend, the Directors and County Superintendents of 
the State, and the active friends of education generally, are 
respectfully invited to meet in Convention, in the HALL or 
THE House 0G REPRESENTATIVES, at the City of Harris- 
burg, 

ON TUESDAY, AUGUST 5, 
At 10 o’ciock, A. M. 


The business of the Convention will be to hear reports on, 
and to discuss and if possible arrive at a common and har- 
monious understanding of the following subjects : 


1862, 


Common ScHOOLS :— 


Standard of Qualifications of Teachers; the means of 
rendering it uniform throughout the State.—Committee : 
Messrs. Deans, of Delaware, Johns, of Tioga, Carothers, of 
Beaver, Ford, of Indiana, and McCreary, of Adams. 

School Visitation, by County Superintendents ; its 
main object and the best mode of performing it.—Commit- 
tee: Messrs. Bollman, of Indiana, Woodruff, of Chester, 
and Berry, of Clinton. 

Relation of the County Superintendent to Institutes,— 
District and County.—Committee: Messrs. Coburn, of 
Bradford, Evans, of Lancaster and Jack, of Westmoreland. 

The Grading of Schools, and the duty of the County Su- 
perintendent in promoting it.—Committee: Messrs. Cruzk- 
shank, of Montgomery, Savage, of Erie, and Blair, of 
York. 

The Sphere of the Common School, its peculiar position 
in the general educational system of the State.—Committee : 
Messrs. Ermentrout, of Berks, Smith, of Mifflin, and Bu/f- 
jington, of Washington. 

NormMAt Scuoois :— 


Thetr relation to the Teachers’ Profession.—Committee : 
Messrs. Walker, of Luzerne, Houck, of Lebanon, and Ty- 
ler, of Susquehanna. 

Their relation to the County Superintendency.—Com- 
mittee: Messrs. Horne, of Bucks, Morrison, of Lawrence, 
and Hodds, of Lancaster. 

Their Course of Study and Methods of Instruction.— 
Committee: Messrs. Wickersham, of Lancaster, Taylor, of 
Chester, and Burgess, of Columbia. ; 

The arrangement of their Buildings. — Committee : 
Messrs. Bates, of Dauphin, Dieffendbach, of Clinton, and 
Wickersham, of Lancaster. 


The best means for promoting their ¢ P t.— 
Committee: Messrs. Overholt, of Bucks, B La 
ter, and Lucore, of Elk 

| Hien ScHoouis, ACADEMIES AND FEMALE SEMINARIES 

Thetr Course of Studies.—Committee: M Dar 
of Franklin, Darlington, of Chester, and HA itito? 
Cumberland. 

The relation of the Common Hich Sch A 
my and Female Seminary.—Committee : M rs. Denlin 
ger, of Cumberland, Hay, of Harrisburg, a1 Wek 7 
of Juniata. 

Their relation to the lower schools and ( 
leges.—Committee : Messrs. Dodge, of Lan Ly 
of Crawford, and Heiges, of York 
CoLLEGES 

Present condition and wants of the Col 

The relation of the Colleges to « Edi 
and also to the comm ity gene and 

The proper Course of Studies e Co 

Committee: Messrs. Johnson Dick« ’ 
of the Polytechnic, and Gerhar Frankl & M 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE STATES 

A condensed report on the Educational system the va 
rious States of the Union.—Committee: M A 
of Philadelphia, Bates, of Harrisburg, and / f Centre 

It is earnestly urged on all who feel an t in the 
great work of harmonizing the scattered elen ur ed 
ucational system, and of thus completing the grand idea of 

| our ancestors, adequately to the wants of the present and 
the protection and safety of the future,—to assemble on this 
oceasion. At the first meeting, when nothing was done fur 
| ther than a hasty survey of the ground to be occupied and 
an estimate of the work to be done,—beyond the expectation 


| were interesting and profitable 


of all the time was pleasantly spent and the proceedi 

Now, when the result 
a careful investigation are to be heard and n 
sions on so many vitally important points to be pres¢ 


tured conclu 
snted 


the interest of the occasion and its permanent utility cannot 
fail to be much greater. It is therefore hoped that the ef 
fort will be sustained by all who glory in the present and 
are willing to labor for the future of our beloved commor 
wealth. 

The order of exercises and the length of the session will 
of course depend upon the pleasure of the Convention itself ; 
but probably the proceedings will be somewhat in the order 


above given,—each report being followed by a discussion of 
its subject. The duration of the session, if 
be fully attended, will probably be three days 

The usual arrangements for the accommodation of the 
members at the place of meeting and for facilitating their 
travel thither, will be made in time and ant ed in the 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Pittsburg papers, | 
day of meeting. Tuo. H. Buri 
8. D. Ineram 
D. 8. Burns 
J. R. Loomis, 
W. C. Witson, 

Com. of Arrangem 


the convention 


June 30, 1862.) 
of Newspapers throughout the 


Harrisburg, 
iS Editors 


please copy. 


State will 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION: 


Meets at Reapine, Berks county, Tuzspay, Aveust 12th 

1862, and continues three days 

PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES 

T we { W., 10 o’clock.—\1st. Organization 21 
Miscellaneous business 

As 9 ck 3d. Address by the Presid 
Ar sn Suitn, Esq. 4th. Report, subject ‘ Tilustrated 
Sei 6 il r Schools, by F. M’ Kee, of Allegh ny t 
‘th. Di n, subject: What are the prominent objects 
of Text-t and to what extent should they be used 

oe ) ck 6th. Address by Prof. S D rill 


mn College, subject: ‘‘ Natural Science 


7t Miscellaneous business 


| P 8} wth, A. M Ist. Discussion, subject 
\ tary spirit be encouraged among the pupils of 
2d. Report, subject How to teach the Eng 
ing e to German children, by J. 8. Ermentr: ) 
Be : 
A 4 3d. Report, subject Should 
: who a i school six hours a day be required to stud 
at y E. B. Weaver, of Lancaster county ith 
ih I bj To what extent should Gym 
exe he troduced in the schools.’ ; 
j . 5th. Addr Not yet engaged 


F. Kent, of Chester county 
ick, A. M Ist. | ion of off 
utive Committes i 








’ | 2d. Di ission 
j W 1e true philosophy of illustration 
2? 3d. Report, subject The study 
of | i Geography in the common 3 y W 
} W ve ‘ West Chester ith. Diseussion, sub 
Vocal Music be taught in the public l 
5 siness 
~ Social meeting Addresses 
t ' t and others 
4 rt nsisting of J. T. Valentine, J. §S 
Was! ton Roat, John Barne ijl. u 
nted to p 
Pennsylvania Central ar P ely 
: | have agreed to Ex 
t to the n i 
vill be made, if mn Ww 
which will b ven i | 
I I endent 1 d f 
é are req Ltt t 
ti he medium of. I papers and Edu 
" in order that wil 
b ‘ e annual gat! ng of ar 
not the enriching of its n rs 
Iti tely, to benefit every child in tl 
. Ww perfecting the system of public instructi 
j Ww the world that while Pent syly Liga 
é idred thoueand of her sons to fight for 
gt " berty and sound government, she is able and 


f 
w ng e ! me, to foster those institutions whicl 
have placed within the reach of all her children that educa 
t " 

I 


wh V make them useful members of society and 
Suepiey DARLINGTON 
Chatrman of E Committe 
] 8. 1862. 


+e 
NEW VOLUME. 
of the ele 


dress of new type 


THE 


his first number venth volume 


ana 


hat the matter of the volume, without vary 


ing materially in plan and purpose from that of it 
predecessors, will be found to be sufficiently up wit 
the time » kee p the new dress in countenan 

The ge purpose of this Journal was necessa- | 
r set forth in the somewhat extended review of its 


past history in the closing number of the last volume 


and it needs not now be repeated. In the carrying 


out of that purpose the aid of all who love the work 


for the sake of the end in view, is earnestly request- 


SCHOOL JOURNAI 
} } f } 
(i. l 118 18 re ree d earn Stiv urged, for 
ne reas Ul t Jo not des one d to be the 
I en ts editor views d plans ; but the 
exponent a d of th mal system of the 
whole + i t n ict as well as in- 
nt must have the views of all classes of workers 
lat ela ; not, the re, any complain if he 
find his owr 1 and those of others 
ve pro! He has the remedy in his own 
ul { apply 
AY I if LI by d partmse nts of 
| f l und ¢ planation 
‘| ) i put into r ral 
M t i m eff rir 
Ih I Str S ne Tan- 
dand m ‘ 1 wi ver the ¢ nts 
read { ery district which 
uo t l re L person 
i r icy 
{) D tine at the 
r p rth a t of 
t | Q r tra | Ni i] meet | 
V i sufficient num- 
N ils, to meet the 
, ~ f 
‘ I i a 
) y rer 
Ss n to 
i x 
‘ 
’ 4 
d ex 
nt 
| { edit _ 
th 4 hts 
l I CAC n nis 
vA D | il d to 
{ At 1 i | er 
i be ] 1 on com 
1 | t to th n 
lo « thanks ar pre- 
. J st, a hearty 
} With such aid, the 1 w De 
S nor l | V} I i e to 
ose | ] t, Shali it be wor hy 
ul pa I J W 1 S ] that such 
D I } ing ¢ rything and f ring 
hing au vhich the Divine bles 
has so \ } 
22 
STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
The purp¢ f this body and the course of bus 
ness to be tra icted, are so fully set forth in the 
ull, that it is unnecessary to dwell at length upon 


1 


them, 
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It is sufficient to say, that the result of the ap- | 


proaching meeting cannot be otherwise regarded 


than as a decision of the question, whether all the 


educational forces of the State are prepared and will- 
ing to co-operate and harmonize into a system wor- 
thy of the State. 
ready and willing to do its full part. 


The common school element is 
It remains to 
be seen whether the others will exhibit the same 
spirit. 
of the State be pronounced as promising of success 
as its present is needful of improvement. 
~~ - 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

It is one of the best signs of our educational pro- 
gress—or rather condition,—that its usual and relied 
on modes of operation come round and go into 


If they do, then may the educational future | 


effect, each in its turn, without the necessity of extra | 


effort, or of that “drumming up process” that was 


indispensable a few years ago. August approaches 


and with its vacation, as one of the pleasures of the | 


season, rises on the teacher’s mental vision the 
next meeting of the association ; and the week is as 
regularly appropriated to educational pleasure and 
improvement, as is the end of the year to the Christ- 
mas holidays. In fact, so fixed has this conviction 
become, that we had almost forgotten the usual para- 
graph inviting attention to “the call.” 

But there it is,—full, regular and promising; and 
it is to be hoped that the summons will be largely 
responded to, and the occasion made to be one long 
memorable. Reading is a fine city, and the country 
round about beautiful. Access from several parts is 
easy and frequent, and the usual railroad induce- 
ments-and facilities will be extended. 


Let us show to “ 


is given to 
| i 


old Berks” what the teachers of | Teaching. 


the State can do in the way of an educational meet- 


ing; and let us rejoice with her over the progress | 


. . . . . . | 
which is placing her in the front rank of our noble | 


German counties, in school improvement. 

As one amongst the many inducements to attend 
the Reading meeting, it may be added, that the vol- 
ume of Transactions of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, so long promised, will probably be then ready 
for publication, and that all desiring it may obtain a 
copy. Having thus appropriately closed and chron- 
icled the first ten years of its history, let the Asso- 
ciation start the second period of its existence with 
a meeting whose transactions shall be worthy to con- 
stitute the opening chapter of the new volume. 


aaa 


AMERICAN COLLEGES, 


The able and carefully thought out lecture of Pre- | 


sident Loomis, of Lewisburg University, in this num- | 


ber, is commended to attentive perusal. 
» e 

time, when the common school and the college are 
drawing more closely together, to the benefit of both, 


it is well for each to learn as much as possible of the | 


other. 
While the American college will be found as little 


At this | 


to resemble the higher institutions of 1 i world, 
as our truly free common school d that of the 
cautious govermental concession 

popular demand for access to the fount 


found that the Ae 


edge.- it will also be 
nity of purpose and a connection of 
ing amongst us, which must ultimately | together 
all our literary institutions of every 

We rejoice to find this identity reco; li 
Loomis’ address,—delivered though 
fore the meeting of the State Edu 


last No 


views to the attention 


tion in Harrisburg vember. W 

i common s¢ 

hope that when we all shall meet buted 
council, we may all be ready to occ ] INMOR 
ground of duty, come from what cla stiti 

the work 


we may. 


or department of 
@o¢. 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 


In the official department of tl 
found a form of 
the District Ins 
tors. It was 


by the aid of a Tea 


monthly report bh es Ll 
o the 
d 


her who has 


titute tf 


pro] 
prepare with con 
ence in the establishment and operat s kind 
The form 


of names of members and of the 


of educational agency. 


of general or concluding remar!] 
likely to occur. This have been g 
mode of indicating not only the mar 
the report, but of conducting, or 1 
proceedings. 

It will be per eived that consid l ! 
] 


lectures and drills on the Theory of 
in its various parts. Some may ol 

this, on the ground that there m: 

which no one will be found capable of aff I 
high order of instruction on this sul B 

hy 


1'] +;1 


every district, be one or more T 


is the very strongest reason for t 
the programme of exercises, 
experience and better knowledge on t pel 
ble topic, than the others; and th bj 
the District Institute 
of the best informed, by causing 

Add to this view t fa 
the assignment of the duty of drilli: e Theory 


is to bring the level 
. ior k *] 
superior knowledge. 


and Methods of Teaching, to any one of the me 
bers, will compel him to read and prepare | 

by all the means in his power, for th 
have a “ why and because” for course in 


unanswerable 


tion, that are 
“Theory & Practice” be 


It is most encouraging to learn,—as we do almost 


By all Ss, lel 


prominent cercl 


daily,—that the legalizing of the District Insti 
is most favorably received, by all true ‘I 

all well-informed Directors, in every quarter of 
State. 


among the Home Events in this number 


In proof, see several “items” of th 
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EpucaTIonaL Sratistics: County Superintendent | and Editor of Iv l 


| { 


ams, has placed us and the readers 


inder great obligation by consenting to | which had | faith! 


, . ’ 
eull the e« 


ational statistics of the prominent Cr Common & Edu 


tries of Europe and States of America, from the dry | obtrusiy t and 
and not always accessible works in which they are | and Boa Dire 
to ne found. This series of articles, the first o! appre iTe¢ nim ind | 
which appears in this number, will be continued till | difficult t 
the whole ground has been passed over. ‘Thus will | furnished e evide} 
be placed within the reach of all, those exact stat gion which he had 
ments of facts and numbers so often desired, but Ys r 
diffic to be obtained . 

wi 1e f 


oo 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. Myenines, 
ADAMS: 


Gettysburg schools closed with a very 


sati tory examination, continuing 24 days, w “< , — 

attended by Directors and Visitors. Teachers have | 0 . 
been assiduous and faithful. The advanced clas ee - _ 
young ladies and gentlemen in charge of Mr. Bau - 


of t High Department, exhibited great proficie: . 
, 1 ‘ " . ir l u 
n English Grammar, Geometry, Algebra, Ment 
P] if ophy, & 
-, ! } ; Ma 
BLAIR: Martinsburg school. J. H. Carper. teaches +} 
was examined in the presence of the Direct ’ 
la ea d The examinatio1 proved the te \ 
) | | successful one to t r) . ‘ 
( iccessiul on ( upl l Att da 
le of school Hollid SsDuU \ 
y | ru ils rave evidence | mp 
pul ‘ \ 
é ir studies Kixercises varied wit] 
‘ y I 
nal sit . addres es, colloquies, a 
. : iBT = 
tors, > rintendent, and a number o ( 
te iT t 
’ » , m f 
(AN I Di ctors of J« hnstown have i 
: I M 
1, besid pa } iperal l S 
| 1 ere @Xal d bha 
( '¥ he ecured ine Union sche I AN i I 
I vecn remodeled rhe coming s { I » i 
nr one of erest and profit. The ¢ iree ¢ 
i 
i I ( by mayIng rood salaries, h e § sul i 
ed t teachers fo n eight months t 
( I ionth M e schools terip 
( ont] [ners d 
‘ } 1 { ‘ 
CEN : A large number of subs ription s 
" era mostiy in charge of females. O i‘ 
th t examination and exhibition took pla ) EY s( » I 
’ nlement. te - )] 
District lt was largely attended ae: uel ) 
1 have b d 
the ¢ ~T creditable to teachers and pupus. \) - 
- 1 } 
+} ! ) I I l 
it Milesbure with equal success el 
: By dire 1) 
Con s e doing a noble work. Eve : 
‘ } } ' HOOIS i 
ow ad village in the county will have its schools 
A } +} | { 
. esiu : 
fy i if year Che Academy building at ; 
. r ) ( | ( 
’ , \ ‘ t = 
I nay possibly be transferred to the 
, : ; i them on 
Board i Directors, to be used a a Union Hig 
~ ry r T T 
In B i 
( I ‘he graded school at Farrandsvill 1 a few w 
pe a thi month. in Bald Kagle District a new Hy no ha 
hous o be built this summer. , for his « Ie 


RLAND: John 8S. Hostetter, Esa leachet 


rovement 


the on ST n 
y) fifteen of 

’ 1 
( ed to tne < se of 


He was naturally un- 


vet the comn 


9 inity 
f Mechanicsburg highly 
] will be filled with 


chow his death 


fi over twenty years 
+ + ] Y 
| tant educational event, 
ard of Controllers for the 


3 promises to be productive 


hools of the plac 2, 

Ksq., a Director of the 
gh, died during the past 
ZA us and faithful Direc- 


spent much of his time in 


to organize District Insti- 


Me- 


eting was held at 


i ier called in Mar- 

June. Several townships 

ri f the Chester 
~ 7 


Leresting i } 
two ssion 1 
yA 
( ify in M the 
1 " 
tie a ti Swim 
1 . 
i oOmpre ( 
t } nr) T 
one i ul r 
i) 


of t} + ~ 
I 1) ct ins ites 
Ie: id progressive 
1 { i wngel 
> 
( e B 
1 
t n otner 
’ 4 4 
| Y | } t! 
uty f lent ddrs 
~! toa } 
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1001s \ 
> ary Stu 
+) | Rey M 
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charge of 8. M. Davis, numbering over 40 students— 
third session. One in Perrysville under Mr. Innis 
having 25 pupils. Common Schools in the northern 
part of the county are open in the summer as well 
as in the winter. The cause is progressing. 

Lancaster: Columbia District,—an examination 
of Teachers at the call of the Directors will take 
place on the 9th of July. Six male and six female 
teachers will be required. No one not holding a pro- 
fessional certificate will be employed, unless examin- 
ed publicly in the district on the above day, in the 
presence of the Directors. “ It is desirable and nec- 
essary that applicants who have taught for five 
years consecutively without a prope sszonal ce rtifi- 
cate. should obtain at this examination.” Those 
undergoing the best examination will be preferred 
and paid according to merit ;—Principals $50, and 
others from $25 to $40 each per month. [Well done, 
Columbia !— Hd. | 

Montcomery: An associated District Institute 
was held at Centre Square, attendance good, and 
much interest taken in the drills and exercises. One 
also at Hatboro, at which an equal degree of inter- 
est was manifested. Each was intended to accom- 
modate six districts. Permanent organizations were 
formed at both. 

The Montgomery County Teachers’ Association 
met at Conshohocken on the 9th and 10th of May.— 
Attendance not large, but exercises very interesting. 
Prominent Teachers took an active part. Three 
professional certificates were given to persons form- 
erly examined. The County Superintendent aided by 
Jas. Cruikshank, L.L.D., of New York, held an In- 
stitute during three weeks in May, and two in June. 
Thirty-eight members in attendance. 

NORTHUMBERLAND : George Merrick, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the School Board of Northumberland Dis- 
trict, died April 7, 1862. Extract from minutes of 
Board : 

“ Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from our Board our worthy President, George 
Merrick, Esq., who departed this life on Wednesday 
morning, April 7, 1862. 

Resolved, That we sustain in this divine dispen- 
sation, the loss of an active and efficient Director, a 
gentleman of scholarly attainments, a true friend of 
the children, and a staunch advocate of the Common 
School System.” 

Porrer: Three or four new schools have been 
started and the old ones are nearly all in session.— 
Institutes are being organized in several Districts. 
Considerable professional enthusiasm is manifested 
among the Teachers and a general desire for im- 
provement, 

Sxyper: The pupils of Freeburg Academy, in 
charge of D. 8. Boyer, gave an exhibition on Friday 
evening the 13th inst., consisting of Addresses, Dia- 
logues, Vocal and Instrumental Music, &c., &c.., 

SUSQUEHANNA: Spring examinations closed ; well 


attended by Directors and citizens. On the even- 
ing of the 2nd of May the Teachers and pupils o 
Brooklyn gave an exhibition highly creditabl ) 
themselves. Directors of several Districts are con- 
templating the establishment of graded schools ; by 
fall, probably several will be in operation. The war 
has reduced the wages in some districts, and in a few 


the term has been shortened. 


Wasnineton : The Principal and Students of the 
California schools gave a fine elocutionary entertain- 
ment on the evening of the 26th inst. The Institut 
at Canonsburg on the 3lstinst., was attended by 
twenty-six teachers. A permanent Dist Institute 
will be organized there. 

Wayne: Directors generally take a greater inter- 


est in the schools. Notwithstanding the hard times 


the schools will be kept open nearly as long as here- 
tofore, and by the Ist Monday in June all the su 


mer schools will be in session. 


WestmoreELAND: The Teachers of Derry District 


organized an Institute to meet on alternate Satur 


days during the term. The first meeting was held 
at New Derry on the 24th ult., seventes teachers 
and Superintendent Jack were present. The Dire 
tors of Greensburg intend to erect, th mmer, 


fine building suitable for a union school. 


Hook 





Notices, 


A Primary GroGRAPHy, on the basis of the O W 
of instruction ; illustrated with numerous Engravings and 
Pictorial Maps. By Fordyce A. Allen, P1 pal of th 
Chester County Normal School. ‘Quarto—56 pag J 
B. Lippincott & Co., publishers. Philadelphia, 1862 
This remarkable work has been on our table a much long 
er time than usual in such cases. We have ha ore diff 
culty in arriving at a conclusion in reference to it than i 
any previous case. The hesitation did not arise from any 


defect in the work itself or from any want of ability in the 
preparation,—for in both respects it is beyond ticism ; add 
ed to which the illustrations and typography 
propriate and attractive 

But the doubt was and still somewhat is, w 


Object Method’’ of instruction can be at all, usefully and 


practically, put into the shape of a text or class book. Ot! 
ers, of greater knowledge and experience, say, it can; and 
we remember that the Primary Geographi and the 
‘** Mental Arithmetics,’’ have done good service as text-books 
in the hands of classes. Yet these are more f r oral 
instruction— (which is of the same family with object teach 
ing) than for regular class use, and they aré I 
beneficial. 

Why then should not the same success await the same 
of an ‘* object lesson”’ Geography ? There sé stot 
reason why it should not We therefore give in, and confi 
dently predict that if any work of this class effect the obj 
in view, this of Prof. Allen’s will; for it is cl nethodi 


cal, appropriate in matter to the beginner, and most bea 
ful and attractive in appearance 

JENKINS’ Vest Pocket Lexicon: An English Diction- 
ary of all except familiar words; including the principal 
scientific and technical terms and foreign moneys, weights, 








and measures. 
Co., Philadelphia. 


By Jabez Jenkins J 
1862. 
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B. Lippincott 


We have not had time to fully test this little work 


from several 
to it, have found it 


it claims to be, 


cases in which we have had 


accurate 


It is in respect to 


awe st-pocket Le ricon 


Omitting what everybody knows 
And containing what everybody wants to know 
And cannot readily find 


To one who cannot have a large lexicon always at 


and desires a guide to spelling and pronunciation, this v 


pocket book may 


common words and printing it upon thin paper 


leaves, 


prove very cony enient. 


? +? ¥ 
By omitting 


it has been compressed into a form that w , 


much trouble in having it always at hand 


Primary Aritametic by Charles Davies, L.L.D 
thor of a full course of Mathematics 4. S. Bar 
Burr, 51 and 53 John Street, New York 1862 
Davies’ Mathematical works have been a long time 


fore the 
lesigned for beginne 
with pictures of ¢ 
counting these 


plied to 


in the abstract 


rs in arithmetic, is 


public and are favorably known 


ommon objects 
pic tures, hence the idea of 


visible pictures, and f 


This little 


profusely sup] 


The pupil comme 
pul 
number wi 


rom this the idea of nu 


Under the head of Division, the subject is introduced 
mime r the quotients of numbers divisible by 2,0, 4, & 
und th juotients are not treated as fraction | 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The printing of the new Digest of the School Law, 1 
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school room. Perhaps more so; for his continuance in the 
office of instructor with this known habit, holds out to them 
the idea that drunkenness may lawfully be indulged in, so 
long as it does not actually incapacitate from duty. It is 
of that dangerous Spartan species of morality, which re- 
moves the sin from the immoral act, and affixes it only on 
the discovery. In addition to this, the Teacher who enters 
school on Monday, fresh from a debauch of this kind, with 
nerves disturbed, moral sense blunted, and self-respect de- 
based, is unfit for the high and holy duty of youthful train- 
ing. 
ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

4. QUESTION A Board of Directors has a set of Teach- 
ers, most or all of whom have passed a public examination 
in their presence. The term has closed and the certificates 
have expired by their own limitation. The Board wishes to 
retain some of the Teachers, and do not desire a public ex- 
amination. The Teachers are satisfied with their present 
grade of certificate ; and the County Superintendent believes 
they merit all that is represented by their last certificates. 
Has he the power to renew the expired certificates, by issu- 
ing others made current for the ensuing year or term ?—Co. 
Superintendent. 

ANSWER In strictness of law, no Teacher’s certificate 
is to be fully recognized as permanently admitting to the 
profession of teaching in the proper county, except the full 
Professtonal certificate in the common school branches, at 
least. The Provisional certificate is but a temporary expe- 
dient, adopted, under a very liberal construction of the law 
indeed, to get over a then threatening difficulty; and no 
measures are to be adopted or steps taken calculated unne- 
cessarily to prolong its existence and use. 

Two objects were sought to be effected by the use of the 
provisional certificate 

1. To avoid the evil of closing many schools, which would 
have happened for want of a sufficient number of well quali- 
fied Teachers, if the proficiency evidently intended by the 
act of 1854, had been exacted in all cas 

2. To afford the Teachers then and since in the exercise 
of the profession, but not up to the full standard, time and 
opportunity to improve themselves, up to that standard. 

The first of these reasons is still in operation and urgent, 
—though not to the extent that pre vailed in 1854 

The second is quite as urgent as it was then, and no mea- 
sure is to be adopted, calculated to impede or destroy its 
operation. 

Hence it is that if a County Superintendent, either at the 
instance of the Teachers or Directors of a District, forego the 
annual ordeal of a public examination of the former, he 


f a provisional certifi- 


thereby defeats the main purpose ¢ 
cate ; and by endorsing or otherwise extending the latter, 
he annually authorizes the cessation of all study for profes- 
sional improvement. He also, by such a course, puts it out 
of his own power to comply with the Instructions of this De- 
partment, in reference to the gradual but regular raising of 
the grade of qualification amongst Teachers. 

For these reasons, the general practice of extending pro- 
visional certificates, by endorsement or otherwise, without 
examination, cannot be approved. 

There are cases in which endorsement or renewal of a cer- 
tificate without examination may be justifiable ;—such as 
those of unexpected changes to complete a term, when 
there is no time or convenience for the examination. But 
the practice is to be confined to such cases of evident neces- 
sity. 

5. Question: Can a Board of Directors legally em- 
ploy a person as an assistant Teacher in a school, to whom 
the County Superintendent refuses a certificate ;—the per- 
son being fit for the position in general attainments, but in- 
competent to teach and govern a school ?—Co. Supt. 
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ANSWER The rule is general that no Teacher can be 


employed, without a valid certificate. There is nothing in 


this special case to take it out of the general rul rhe per 
son is sufficiently learned for the proposed position, but 
fails in ability to ‘‘teach and govern.’’ In other words, he is 


a good scholar, but no Teacher ; for it is ability to teach (or 


impart instruction) and to govern (or successfully control 
and guide a school in the process of instructi¢ that distin 
guishes the Teacher from the general scholar, and in fact 
constitutes the professional character. 

that less of the dut 


In some cases it may be, vovern 


ment falls upon an assistant, than the same person would be 
liable to if in charge of a separate school. But this strength- 
ens the objection on the other point; for, in pre y the 
same proportion will his duty t 


failure as a Teacher, increase 


The arrangement cannot be tolerated l County 
Superintendent has acted wisely in refusing th tificate 
6. QUESTION What is the duty of the examining officer 


in the case of a Teacher sufficiently proficient in th 
es of learning required by law and in the school to be tau 


but laboring under a defect in one of the sens 


of hearing or seeing? Should he grant a 


a person; or if in visiting the school he found such a pers 
in charge of it, to the manifest injury of the school, should 
he report the Teacher, as incompetent, to the Board ’/—( 
Supe rintendent 

ANSWER If the defect be such or to so great an extent 
as to render impossible the due and effectual d re of 
duty, it is clear that no certificate is to be granted; and if 
on visiting the school, the deafness or blindness of the 
Teacher manifestly promote disorder and prevent progress 
the Superintendent is to tre the case as o1 vident 
competency and is so to report it to the Board The injus 
tice inflicted on pupils by wrong punishn lbyd 
fective hearing or vision, bring all authority int ntempt 
and only add to the disorder they were intende ppres 
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NORMAL DEVELOPMENT. 
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of purity and de veiopment, th 7 m l i 
excellence. EKach facult: of intellect I is 18 
endued with a creative energy which, when the p1 
per conditions are supplied,carries it forward through 
the various stages of a healthy growth. rhtly 
train al] these latent powers would st to be the 
proper aim in all educational process 0 watch 
the unfolding of the infantile mind ireful 
its manner of development, the sur W t ta 
correct methods of teaching. Comparison with Na 


ture’s methods of development, therefore, is 
stone of Normal Instruction. 

Let us try, by this standard, some of the ordinary 
exercises of common schoo Imagine t firs 


spelling class” standing before the teact Th 


lesson assigned, yesterday, consists of three columns 
of upwards of twenty words ea h, like the following: 


annual, alluvial, &c. Each word is pronounced with 


the name sound of each letter and considerable stress 


of voice on each syllable. The one at the head spells 
at it. 


it. Each scholar has the privilege of spelling twice 


If he misses it, he is allowed to guess once at 
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waste of time besides besides being Abnormal De- 
velopment. Nature seems to have given the whole 
weight of her example in favor of teaching spoken 
words, only as they are used to convey ideas to the 
mind; and Art, the mother of written language, may 
well adopt her tactics, and only teach her pupils to 
write properly her words as they learn to use them 
properly as vehicles of thought. The adroit teach- 
er, as he pursues this subject, will not be slow to 
perceive, that while the student cons his reading les- 
son, learning the meaning of each word that he may 
be able to read it properly, the golden moment is 
passing for mastering its orthography also. If it be 
objected that the number of words thus acquired 
would be small, let it be remembered that the num- 
ber of words which any ordinary man uses _intelli- 
larger. And let it be re- 


gently is far from being 
membered also, that many a man, who, in his boy- 


f 


hood. learned to spell thousands of words he has 


never had occasion to use, is continually misspelling 


the commonest words a of wh ch n ight have been 

thors ughly mastered with « half the labor thus 

wasted, S. Lewis. 
Lewisville, Pott June, 1862. 


oe 


A CHAPTER ON WORDS. 

Goold Brown says “it is not the Grammarian’s 
province to give faw to language, but to teach it ac- 
ording to usage: i. e. good, general, reputable 
usage.” This, although truth, we would wish were 
not truth. As teachers, we think that the Gram- 
marian’s province should be to give lau lanquage. 
Why is it, that while we teach rules for the regula- 
tion of tenses of verbs, we must use them in accord- 
ance with the caprice of custom? After the words 

-before, after, until, as-soon-as, &c..—custom de- 
mands that the form of the present tense should be 
ised to express what will occur in future time. Why 
do we teach that the infinitive mode requires the pre- 
fix of the preposition, To, and at the imperious de- 
mand of usage omit it after the verbs—-Bid, Dare, 
Feel, Let, Make, Need, Heard, See, &c.? 

So with the orthography of words. Noah Web- 
ster, nearly a generation since, changed the orthog- 
raphy of many words, which was not sanctioned for 
years after, while many of his changes are not yet 
sanctioned, and probably will not be for years to 
come. LKvery one of his changes is admitted by 
the learned to be improvements ; yet we must have 
a Worcester to tell us from time to time, how far 
good usage sanctions these improvements. If Cen- 
ter, Plow, Ax, Honor, Hight, and a hundred other 
words of Websterian orthography, are right now, 
why should they not be admitted at once, and not 
et the teacher be kept upon a continued look-out to 
know exactly how far good usage sanctions a stand- 
ard of undoubted authority? A few years ago, | 
would not have ventured to write, H-7-g-h-, and 


many years will yet elapse before many of Web- 


ster’s spellings will receive the sanct 
ous custom. Indeed, so slow has bee 
acknowledging the use of many of h 
though admitted to be ti iful ones. that 
was forced in the later editions of ] 
abandon them. 

The meaning of words, too, is as subi 
at custom’s capricious mandate Tl 
pike, which once meant four pointed | 
being placed it toll wate Wa ite re 
the gate, and at last to the road We 
better tolerate such change thes 
founded upon somethi than 
We re ud In ancient writtl Ss ¢ aT! 
fright. Milton writ , } 
at the king, whic ist i] 
hymn by Gascorgne, conta ‘ 
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in America means, pleasing, agreeable, obliging that fror e ston lirty-looking specimens before 
in fact A clever. fellow signifies something which them i iron O t! most delicate portions of 
cannot be well expressed by any other word in our comp dn hine) i mstructed :-—Not only 
language. the most tant part of chanical tools, but 
We are sometimes amused with efforts of strair en that derful « flocomotion and manu- 
ers at gnats, who, knowing but one definition of a ring "i the st i 
word, endeavor to change its long established use I uc he l id up in one hand, a 
accordance with their whimsical idea. Thus, the é t | and the other 
of the word Under, which has the well establish th é biects more different 
authority, both of law and usage, as expressed in th oul | d yet from the dusky 
phrases ; Under the law, Under the firm of M tone W f that bright 1 del 
Unde the (; spel aesp nSat j Und } | } j j wich 
[ his hand and seal, Th ) u r¢ lf i the al 
s { le) a seqnatu c.- : found to be wr tent } ] ‘ upon 
learned innovators who have discovered that d \ one is 
d es not write under or belo h S signature ! im te ron 
t but or « ? it, and (ve j tain 
t s adopted and fk wed by hi ) 1. 


i horizontal or oblique pos , : 
vaper, and that Wreght a ( a , 
Vv neir sign abort or / 1 | 
i fals title | S | l I 4 
n head, bu ‘ 
Bu ving al igh upon : 
i end my chay K. | 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER OF BUCKS CO.—NO. 6 nd 
A new featute of Object Teaching—r, a Plan for com I 
nencing a Scientific Correspondenct t 10r & 

Much has been said of teaching by t 


Od und the ¢ liar adva I " 
ih ( 1} ne 
D i ( j cle tne 1 ; 
( ids 1 i mplished | b ve 
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tion, In regard to the manufacture and use of 1 y of of your willing- 
valuable mineral. ness by h ls [ trust that every 

As might be expected the great mass of his ] observing iN inticipate the fact of almost 
pils have but vague ideas of the origin of the meta every hand l 1 to second the motion 
that enters into every department of agricultural many bea ¢ countena 8s, expressing enthusiasm 


and mechanical labor. They can scarcely believe for the pr 1 work, are fixed upon the teacher. 
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The above is a simple but brief sketch of a plan 


for a scientific correspondence and system of ex- 
changes. After the specimens of Lead Ore shall 
have been obtained, the very fact that the pupils of 
the Springfield school have been instrumental in pro- 
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keeping the public accounts has been simplified and 


curing it, will give an extra interest in the school, | 


and in the community. 
ask them to listen to his lectwre on Lead,—for every 
one of the children will be anxious to hear all that 


can be said of that mineral. 


The above suggestions have been amply tested in | 


practice and with the most gratifying success, in 
many schools, by imparting habits of observation, in 
the pursuit of useful studies, and giving increased 
energy and activity to many pupils. The carrying 
out of the plan, was for many years a leading object 
with Josiah Holbrook, whose practical views on 
Common School instruction are extensively known. 


Bucks co., June, 1862. HuMANITAsS. 


+ ta al 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 
Wm. C. Taylor, LL.D., of Dublin, says that, “ The 


cultivation of statistics must be the source of all 


The teacher now need not | 


improved; and finally, the experimental sciences of 

| medicine and political economy, have been fixed on 
a firmer foundation than could be anticipated in the 
last century. Even in private life this science is 
likely to prove of inimense advantage, by directing 
attention to the collection and registration of facts, 
and thus preventing the formation of | judg 
ments and erroneous conclusions.” 

And again, to borrow the language of Prof. De 
Bow: “Statistics are far from being the ba ar- 
ray of figures ingeniously and laboriously combined 
into tables, which many persons are apt to suppost 
them. They constitute rather the ledger of a ni 
tion, in which, like the merchant in his books, tl 
citizen can read, at one view, all of the results of a 


future improvement in the science of political econ- | 


omy, because it is to the table of the statistician that 
the economist must look for his facts ; and all specu- 
lations not founded upon facts, though they may be 
admired and applauded when first propounded, will, 
Statistical 


ence may almost be regarded as the creation of this 


SCcl- 


in the end, assuredly be forgotten. 
age. The word statistics was invented in the middle 
of the last century by a German Professor, (Achen- 
wall, of Elbing, Prussia,) to express a summary view 
of the physical, moral, and social condition of States. 
He justly remarked, that a numerical statement of 
the extent, density of population, imports, exports, 
revenues, etc., of a country, more perfectly explained 
ifs social condition than general statements, however 
graphic or however accurate.” 

“ When such statements began to be collected, and 
exhibited in a popular form, it was soon discovered 
that the political and economical sciences were likely 
to gain the position of physical sciences; 


| state well authenticated facts, and let the ret 


that is to | 


say, they were about to obtain records of observa- | 


tion, which would test the accuracy of recognized 


principles, and lead to the discovery of new modes 
of action. 
28 to lead to the knowledge of human nature ; that 
is, to ascertain the general course of operation of 
man’s mental and moral faculties, and to furnish us 
with a correct standard of judgment, by enabling us 
to determine the average amount of the past as a 
guide to the average probabilities of the future— 


But the great object of this new science | 


This science is yet in its infancy, but has already pro- | 


duced the most beneficial effects. 
the tables of life have rendered the calculations of 


The accuracy of 


rates of insurance a matter of much greater cer- 
tainty than they were heretofore; the system of 


year, or a period of years, as compared with other 


periods, and deduce the profit or the loss which has 
been made in morals, education, wealth or power 
Truly. And we are enabled by statistics alo 


discriminate between the true and the false, the go 


7 


and the bad, realizing thereby that edu 


truth, a “ nolitical necessil that [ Ss indeed a 
specialty not entirely controllable by ordi sO 

arrangements—that it ever has failed and ever will 
fail, if left to mere individual enterprise—that the 
guardian power of a nation lies in the intel] of 


its citizens, and that governments mus 

their authority, use means more or le 

to accomplish universal e« n st 
cure their own safety, and the happi 


people. 
Having given these prefat ry rem: 
now, Mr 


educational 


Editor, to 


aV Dele i you 


and other statistics of E al 


America; in doing so, however, 
our speculations as narrowly as possit shall 


reader draw his own inferences and con 


For authorities, we shall rely mainly upon 


cott’s Geographical Dictionary,” the “ A 
Almanac,” and the seventh and eighth Ce if the 
United States. 

Enaianp.— Area 51,000 square miles,—population 


17,000,000, number to a square mile, 340—prop 


tion of population under instruction, 1 to 


this country, “the education which, in a national 
point of view, is the most important of all—that 
suitable to the great masses of the population—was 
for a long time greatly neglected. The public mind, 
however, has finally, in a measure been awakened 
to the necessities of the case; accurate statistics of 
the educational state of the most important districts 
of the kingdom have been obtained, proving both 


the lamentable extent to which ignorance prevails, 
and its decided tendency to foster pauperisn 
morality, and crime ; and all classes of the comme- 
nity, more especially the religious bodies 
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now making commendable exertions in extending 


The great work of popu 


the blessings of education. 


truction in England is, at present, most « 
tensively carried on in the National 
the Established Church, 


and Foreign School Society, the constitut 


lar ins 
Schools in Col 
nect with 


British 


of which is 


and by the 


all di 


nominations.” 
lar instruction, the English government appropriat 


annually, £125,000, equal to $555,500. 


—the scanty provision made for the education of the 


is to be traced one of the most prolific sour 


masses 


- and it has been ascertained that out of 


ces of crime 


335,429 persons apprehended for offences committe 
1836 and 


n England and Wales, between 


+} 


ver than 304,772 or more than 90 per cent., 


were 


Again, but not in direct connection 


with crvme, among 367,894 couples married in 1 
years, 122,458 men and 188,378 women could neather 


id nor write. Throughout all England and Wak 
32.6 per cent. of the men and 48.1 of the wome: 
mart g, affixed their mark. The education of 
peasantry of England,—the bone and sinew of tl 
country = the y are of every country, Ss now, hov 
ever, through the liberal and enlightened policy 
om er patriots and statesmen, r iV 
D ention: Ihe lay scholars hav ie 

m over 212 per cent., and the population but 
7 ent.” These statistics relate only to tl 
é ey affect not the higher and wea 
dividu than whom no country possesses a bett 
ed corresponding class,) who receive the bi 
it mainly f the universities of Oxford and ¢ 
pr e, two ol the most justly celebrated institut 


Aa 


IRAN (rea 203,736 square miles—populat 
3D, (81,62 number to a square mile, 174, | 
France, education in all its branches has long b« 
tal inder the spe ‘lal cognizance of the State, and 
the iperintendence of it is expressly committed to 


mary, Who takes the name of Minister 


Instruction and Religious Worship, (des 


‘ The principal educational establishments 
are ed under three heads Academical or 


At the head, and 


vs the centre of the whole, stands the University. 


perior, Secondary, and Primary. 


The minister of public instruction is considered its 


grand and, with a council, composed of 30 


mast 


members, exercises @ universal educational jurisdi: 


tion over all France. For this purpose, the jurisdic 
Lion ot 


feons 


‘ONSCT7) 


the university is divided into 27 cer 
, each of which has the name of academe uni- 
versitarre of the chief place within its district. 

Thus, for instance, the one which includes the three 
departments of Charente, Dordogne and Gironde, is 
called the academie universttatre of Bordeaux. At 
these establishments, the education given is of the 
highest professional description, and need not be 


particularized. Secondary instruction comprehends, 


so framed as to receive the support of 


Toward the support of popu- 


l'o this fact 


moral and religious truction, ancient and mod- 
ern langu philosophy, history, geography, mathe- 
matical and physical science. This education is 
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subjects coming in contact 
extended over other 

Int y institutions, theology 
philosophy; and the official 
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all useful instruction.” The 
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district extends over about six governments, and the 
public schools of which are under the superinten- 
dence of the university. There are, besides the uni- 
versities, 1 head Normal school at St. Petersburg, 3 
lyceums, 77 gymnasia, 433 district schools, 1068 
town, and 592 pension or boarding schools ; besides 
1560 schools of the above grades in Poland, the 
whole attended by about 200,000 pupils. 

Military schools receive the special attention of 
the Emperor. They comprise three classes :—1. 
Schools of Cadets, or Military Colleges, with about 
9,000 students; 2. Naval schools, attended by 4000 
students ; and, 3. Schools for the children of soldiers 
in the service, or of those who die in war, with about 
170,000 pupils. 


have recently been introduced into the military in- 


Numerous important improvements 


struction of the empire, both in scientific and prac- 
tical study and in morals, The guiding principle in 
their administration is respect for the throne and the 
altar. 

Ecclesiastical schools are of two grades. The 
higher seminaries are strictly theological schools.— 
They comprise, 21 belonging to the Greek church, 
13 to the Catholic, 14 to the Armenian, 8 to the Lu- 
theran, 11 to the Mohammedan, and 2 to the Jews; 
There 


are also 682 schools for the sons of the clergy, at- 


—the whole attended by over 4000 students 


tended by above 70.000 pupils. 

In the schools under the Minister of Finance, 
about 8000 pupils are instructed in the art of mining, 
commerce, ete.: besides which, about 2.500 are 
Under the Minis- 


ter of the Interior are schools of medicine, surgery, 


taught mining in private schools. 


and pharmacy, independent of the Universities ; also, 
schools for agriculture, for subalterns in the civil 
service, for orphans, etc., with above 15,000 pupils. 
The other schools under ministers of the government 
are: 3 law schools, with 600 students, independent 
of the University ; several agricultural colleges, and 
2696 village schools, giving instruction to 18,900 pu- 


pils; schools of civil engineering, attended by 665 | 


students; of modern languages, with 800 students ; 
academies of Fine Arts, music, etc., with over 1000 
students; and schools under the reigning Empress, 
which include, besides schools for young ladies, 
schools for the deaf, dumb and blind, foundling hos- 
pitals, and several houses of industry, the whole con- 
taining above 90,000 pupils. ‘There are also schools 
aided by the government, in the German colonies, in 
Tartary, etc., attended by over 50,000 pupils. 

The total number of pupils instructed in the above 
classes of schools, is about 600,000, besides whom it 
is estimated that about as many more receive a home 
education, making an aggregate of 1,200,000 under 
instruction. To give unity and vigor to the school 
system, a special ministry of public instruction has 
been appointed, and now forms one of the great de- 
partments of the State. J.C. E. 

New Oxford, Adams co., Pa., 1862. 
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LEARNING TO READ.—NO. 10. 


In the last article, the class were introduced to 


1 


the classification of words according to the organs 
used in giving them utterance. It is now supposed 
that the class have been so drilled and taught, that 
there is no difficulty in distinguishing words as made 


by means of the lips, tonque and throat. It is now 


proposed to perfect the classificat Ol DY drawins 
closer distinctions. 
The class may be addressed as follow 


‘You have been told that we fail the most in the 


use of our lips, when speaking and reading ; next to 
the failure in the use of the Izps, is the use of the 
tongue. There are a large number of words where 
the lps and tongue unite in pronouncing them ; they 
are very common; we do not find a very great num 
ber of words that are perfect lip-words, perfect 
tonque-words, or perfe: tthroat-words. Look at the 
words in the first stanza of “A Psalm of Life,” and 
see how many perfect lzp-words there ar That 
you may know a perfect lip-word, 1 will give you 
one: pay isa perfect lip word. How many do you 


find?” Class—“one.” “What is it?’ Class.— 
‘Me.” “Right;” 

‘Each of the class may give a perf tongue- 
word—this and that are perfect tonque- Is If 
the class are correct, these words will be given: 
tell, not, en, vs, an, the, soul, 2s, dead, that and, are 
not, they. 


‘*Life is real’ Life is earnest / 
And the grave is zot its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul 


“How many perfect Izp-words in the second 


stanza?” Class.—* None.” 





James holds up his hand. “ Well, 
James. ‘I think that the word of is a periect ¢ p- 
word.” * Corres ” 

“How many perfect fonque-words?” Class. 
“Sixteen.” 

The class may read them, each pupil giving one 


word. If given properly, the words will 


is real is earnest 
and the is not 

its dust thou art 

to dust returnest not 
the soul. 

‘But you have more than sixteen!’ James 
“We did not count earnest and returnest : I know 
TI didn’t.” 

“There are twenty-five words in the stanza; how 
many perfect lip-words did we find?” Class One.” 
“How many perfect tongue-words?” “ Eighteen. 
“ Look for a throat-word » do you find one ? Class. 


a No.” 
Charles.—“I think the word goal is a perfect 
throat-word.” 


goal, you have to throw your tongue up, so | think 


James.—*‘ When you speak the word 
it is a throat and tongue word.” 

“There is no throat-word in the stanza. 

| have one perfect lzp-word and eighteen perfect 


As we 





20 
be 

neither perfect lip nor tongue words 
“ Tafe, Class. 
and | Pp re ‘ Correct.” Class.—“ T' 
and Jip.” “| think it is throat, tonqu 
lip. ’ “Correct. A pretty hard 
well.” Goa Class. Throat 
Was? Class.—“ Lips 
Spoken? Class. Tonque, lip and throat 
‘Very well; 


closely, before you can be sure what 


tonque-words, there must six words that 


what kind of word?” 
(rat 

James. 
word to gs] 
and ¢¢ ngu 


and tong 


you will have to examine some w 
quit 
them.” 


‘Examine the nine stanzas and see if 


find a perfect throat-word.” 


19 


James.—‘Is act a throat-word : 


class ? Class.—“ Throat and tonque.” “Corr 


‘You will find no perfect throat-words in the wh 
piece,” 
**It wiles my heart from its dreariness 
To see the young so gay 
‘What word of these is a throat-word ? Cl 
—* Gay.’ ‘ Correct.” 


words in our next I 
h kind 


head the columns on the Board, and 


the 


‘You may write 


columns: one column for ea oft word 


you 


may ft 


what words to write under the seve rai columns 
for the 


then arrange the rest. 


First look perfect p, fonque and 


moras 
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The scene opens with a view of the great N 
ral Bridge in Virginia. There are t ( ire¢ 
stand in the channel below, looking up I 
to the st arch of unhewn cks which \ 
mighty bridged over those everlasting abutn 
when the morning stars sang together It 
sand feet from where they stand, up to those 
pendicular bulwarks of limestone, to th 
of 1 il ist are} 

| st, 1 wa il] tit j 

’ l ra lw head t ‘ m 

How many p-words? Cl - 7 H 
man nque-words 2” Class, I‘h 

‘How many throat-words?” Class O 

You may give me the words and I will wi 
them in then proper columns 
Lip-W orbs lonauE-Worps 

y W the SCC With 

1D the—natura n 
1} there ire 

of three—lads—standir 

of in the channel 

ol W th i Line 

I rch th those 
Tn W orpDs Lhe star it 
| S thou id they 
stand—to—thos« 
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sang tT; 

How many words of the perfect order ( 

2 rty three , 

You may now give me the and que. and tl 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Ring Fxercises 
I i\ 


NO, 11. 
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No. 49. Without letting go the rings, turn back 
to back, holding the rings by the sides. Now carry 
the ring that is on the side towards the teacher, over 
the heads and down by the side of the other ring and 
back without changing the position of the feet, and 
repeat. 

No. 50. Perform the same evolution with the 
other ring, and repeat. 

No. 51. Standing as in the two preceding, carry 
both rings over together from one side to the other, 
and repeat 

No. 52. Without letting go the rings turn face 
to face, take one ring in the right hands with the 
left upon the hips, and standing about two feet apart, 
without bending the elbows or knees, carry the ring 
up in a perpendiculor line as far as can be reached 
and then down, and repeat. This gives flexibility to 
the body as it has to bend back and forth to accom- 
modate the motion with the rings. 

No. 53. ‘Take the ring in the left hands with the 
right upon the hips, and without moving the feet» 
perform the same evolution, and repeat. 

No. 54. Take the ring again in the right hands 
with the left upon the hips, hold the arms perpendi- 
cular, pulling gently upon the ring, carry the ring to- 
wards the teacher in a horizontal line as far as can 
be reached, then back and as far in the opposite di- 
rection, and repeat. 

No. 55. ‘Take the ring in the left hand with the 
right upon the hips, and perform the same evolution 
as in the preceding, and repeat. 

No. 56. ‘Taking both rings in the hands, turn 
batk to back and standing with the heels about eigh- 
teen inches apart and holding the rings as represen- 
ted in the following figure, carry the rings up as 


high they can be, and repeat. 





Fg. l ‘t 


No. 57. Turn face to face, take a ring in the right 


hands with the left upon the hips, and standing about 
eighteen inches apart, carry the ring up and towards 
the teacher in a diagonal line as far as can be reach- 
ed, then down to the opposite direction in the same 
diagonal line without bending the elbows, as in Fig. 


18, and repeat. 





Fig. 18. 


No. 58. Retaining the ring in th 


carry it up and in the opposite direct 
teacher, then down and towards the t 


gonal line, and repeat. 


ame 


re 


No. 59. Take the ring in the left ha 


right hand upon the hips, carry the ring 


I 


ds, 


} 
ul 


| ) 


from the 


hands, 


in a dia 


with tl 


in a dla- 


gonal line towards the teacher and down in the 


line from the teacher, and repeat. 


1 


No. 60. Carry the ring up in a diago1 


the teacher and down in the same lin 
teacher, and repeat. 


No. 61. Taking hold of both ring 


back and standing with the heels about 


apart, stretch the arms out in a hor 
without bending the elbows, throw 1 
till the shoulders tonch, then forward 
arms held in this position will allow 
Nore ON WHAT WE EAT, CONTINUED. 
or AnmaL Dret: An exclusive veg‘ 
been advocated by some, as the one be 
the wants of man’s physical naturs S 
rience goes, we have proof that 
excellent health when living both upol 
vegetable and an exclusive animal 
Humboldt was in South America hi 
long time exclusive ly on jerked beef, 


joyed better health. On the other 


Woodruff in speaking of the Greek bo 


that “their food always consists of a 


of black bread. made of unbolted r OT 


generally rye, and a bunch of grapes 
They are nevertheless astonishingly 
powerful, and the most nimbl 


cheerful, and even merry people in tl 


all hours they are singing, blithes 
full of hilarity.” It is certain that bot 
vegetable food contain al the elements 1 
the support of the system, and that 
may be exclusively ed Nature 


fiven us some clue to her intentions 


diet, by the structure of the teeth and 


Teetu AND Intestines: The 


l 


which subsist on a purely vegetable diet ar 


fitted for crushing and grinding food 


lline 


same 


from 
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mentary canal is very long in proportion to the siz nin st est vine tine an lie down to rest 
of the body, adapted to absorbing nutriment from | at ght uy a f tom The practice of eat- 


this species of food, which is usually coarst t r ver 1 | ed food and much of it 


readily digested. On the other hand, the teet I just bel iz to ber . { visable. \ ry rich 


carniverous animals are pointed, and only fitted to ‘ C ed | ~ ln be eaten bv one 
tear food, while the alimentary canal is comparat t for himself d his 
ly short, the nutrition in flesh being mor prog B f good pla hole- 
trated and consequently more qui <ly tat of pleasant nver 


Now. the teeth in man are part flat for go l f f peace-q } a 
food, and part pointed for tearing it, and the alime ra for a ht of 
tary canal is of medium length,—thus seeming p 


be a mi , \W | . ‘ i our stoma ould 


of vegetable and flesh. And, inasmuch as 1 talk. 1 da ter complaint f the 


ly to indicate that man’s diet shoul 


endowed with reason, it would seem natural that | vee 1 — 7 We court the palate and 


should use it in selecting his diet, accord to the | make d of our st It is not unusual 
varied conditions and wants of the system. It tod te fo ts to go through with 
portant, therefore, as he is placed under the gui ‘ : meats. rich gravies. 


ance of reason, that he should have a good kn are pe, ee nute 








edge of his own physical nature, the laws of hea fou d N, atm dis eistd Tw tel. 
effect upon the system of different kinds of d on 

sO@hat he may ever keep himself under the , . P seenhiean VW lain 

ance of enlightened views, and not be the slave « “a } 

( eada ( a, 
appetite and pernicious habit l'‘o trample reaso 7 4 ; nur children on 
unde oot and yi ld to des re, is to mock the ( f , 7 thar dof, wnd 

id to degrade oneself to a worse condition 1 fac) inti} 1 . 
I i) te 
; (> 
1) F ) \ The « ( a 
} ; } , A 
me s id abundant, but it should 
concentrated and stimulating Milk, fruit | 
meats, are good But pickled, or highly J : 3sPpR 
n uw, FI n 3 and cakes, pre Ve LURES ce oe wear een oe rs 
meats, a 1ot the proper diet for you oy 4 pee e.. 4%, 4 iN sA%o sy 
‘ Piper nys y rh) =f 1 t YQ 
; : . = ecto Lal (Yom Vy Z CWAPAPeVS, 
Herbert Spencer, in his article on Physical mes 


Lo! \ uid mve the idea that < i d { aa n 
PrPy PENNMANSHIP, AND HOW I TAUGHT IT 


~ tl Ne 
sugar, and plum-cake, and brandy pi it is an 1 a pleasa ttle 
eation that nature intended h should h N UV i I I 
There never w L greater mistak Nat , , 2 
ed that the pa t should exercise his rea ; : 
' «t ne (‘Ve 
child, till the child is old enough to exercise it { ' r , 
himseti Hence, one of the pu oses of tl 31 I} t OUS Ila gement 
+ ] , : | ] { in 
tion of the family, childish dependence, and ; 
. ; : i) er 
yea nes ol maternal love. j { . 
* Mul au I er- 
Dime or Eatinea: Ihe time for eating should t ‘ ) nciples a 
regular, as the action of the organs of dig Mr. A. | bold, round st d 
' , \l 4 ( ; ty ‘ 
very much subject to habit, and any irregular a aa : 
. . * , | t ) i) 
| f j 1 
ih Ga Causes SeTIOUS a eu ii Nn I | la 4 
formance of their functions. It is common an ( 1 to give little at- 
the i ne classes to eat three meais a aa I 
; | eg 
sunrise, at mid-day, and at sundown, and 
Ss re hed and taken at each so That ( untit . ’ } t ey TT) r 
and « ty these meals do not vary mucl \ t 1 and thus, fe ut 
those classes that do not engage in manual labor, t Ul ’ of having good 
7 : a: { val « ploving 
preak I comparatively tight, the upper or tea ' ; 
, . : ‘ ! Was rll 
isually still lighter, dinner being the princi 
and taken at hours varying from one to six ¢ \ y ) | ( writing Wwe! Ow 
Probably a classes would enjoy better healt and t ( N f the set ¢ Opy 
; \ yrrougnt 1 ol 
onger lives, if they would eat but twe é i 
p ‘ the series. bi s it 
day, the principal one being taken after the bur : f to : the principles. they 


of the day’s work is completed. We find that duc for the first bool 
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The scholars were now divide d into two classes, 
the first containing such as had written considerable 
before, the other, those who had written none before, 
or at most but little. 

A definite fixed time was assigned to the exer- 
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WHO Is INTERESTED IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 
The above is a question that should be considered 
by not only a few, but by all. 
In answering the question, we would the first 
place, say, that every parent in this community, and 
throughout the State also, is interested in our pub 


cise, and when the time was up, the books were all | 


laid aside and not touched till the return of the next 


regular time. 
When the first book vas written through, a good 
many could write the exercises it contained suffici- 


ently well to go on to the next book, but a good | 


many could not. Here arose a difficulty 
to the latter class. They were so tired of the first 
book that to keep up their interest to go over the 
same again, would be difficult if not impossible, and 
to advance them to the second book before they 
could write the first, would be still worse. In study- 
ing how to overcome this difficulty, I was led to re- 


in regard | 


lic schools; for certainly those who have not the 


means of giving their children as good an education 
as they would wish, and as the age demands, are of 
' course deeply interested in the success 1 welfare 
of these schools. Let them be well sustained, and 
their children are placed on a par, in respect to ed 
ucation, with the children of those favored of for 


view the whole ground and to examine into the ele- | 
mentary principles on which the art of pennmanship | 


is based. The following are some of the conclusions 
I came to and the methods I adopted to put them 
into practice :— 

The ability to write well depends upon two things, 

The eye and the mind cultivated and able to 
distinguish accurately and readily differences of form 
and shape. 

2. The muscles of the hand trained to execute with 
facility and certainty the commands of the mind. 

Pennmanship is essentially an imitative art, and 
requires for great success in it, the same 
that make the skillful draughtsman. 

Learning to write well must always be a work of 
time and continued effort, since it involves a devel- 
opment of the ability to distinguish and remember 
forms and a careful training of the eye and hand.— 
Where mental ability in this direction is of a high 
order, persons will learn easily and rapidly ; where 
it is deficient, with great difficulty and never attain 
to elegance or rapidity. But the great mass of man- 
kind have sufficient ability, if properly developed, 
to enable them to write respectably. Why then are 
there so few good writers ? 
sophical methods of teaching. We begin with train- 
ing the hand alone, and neglect almost entirely any 
culture of the mental faculties which are used in ac- 
quiring the art. 

The following method was finally adopted and pur- 
sued for several years with good success. It is be- 
lieved to be both philosophical in principle and prac- 
tical in application :- 

The small scholars, as soon as they began to read, 
were provided with slates and they were encourag- 
ed to learn the use of the pencil by printing the 
words of the spelling and reading lessons. Beside 
these, each day they received two lessons in drawing 
simple forms. These were drawn on the blackboard 
by the teacher, and then copied by the pupils on 
their slates, and redrawn several times, till the 
scholars were satisfied with it, when the slates were 
shown to the teacher, and then laid away till the 
time for the next exercise. This whole exercise was 
looked for with interest by the scholars and added 
much to the attractiveness of the school. By pur- 
suing this course systematically, till the time when 
these scholars were old enough to use pen and paper, 
they were then able to move along rapidly with pen- 
manship, and rarely finished one book of the series 
of writing books without being prepared to go to 
the second. 


tune the most highly. ‘Those too who are abundant 


ly able to educate their own children have nearly 
the same interest in them, since they can furnish at 
| education as good as that afforded by the best pri 
! vate schools provided our | ublie sch are pro 

perly conducted,—and at a far less e3 
In the second place, every tax-pay terested 


This assertion will no doubt be stouti' 1 by 


very many of our heaviest tax-payers fre 
quently do we hear them curse the s vy, and 
denounce it as unconstitutional, taki from th 
their money to educate the children of vhil 
they have no children of their own to ed te, and 
| that they, in consequence of suc h a stat 1 1 O 
are not in the least interested, and d t re 


faculties | 


anything in return, for 
pay, to support our publi schools. 


what they art 


Let us see. Is it not for the interest of t tax 
payer, that the mon j he is compelled 1 ridute 
for the support of our schools, be exp: ro 
perly preparing the youth that ari ( 

| around him, to become intelligent, o1 
dustrious citizens, in aiding to furnish them h 
eorrect habits and good morals, and in t! 


| way his money should be converted into rence 


Because of our unphilo- 


and virtue, in the minds of those in 
he and his children must expect to liv Most c¢ 
tainly he is interested ; and we think 
or reflective 
dollar thus invested, leaves a large prot 
who thus invests it, or to his immediat ( 


mind can fail to discover that every 


In the third place, every man who ov lolla 
worth of property, whether it be taxed « ot, is In 
| terested in the success and welfare of publi 
schools. Should the education of childr pe neg- 


In another communication will be detailed more | 


particularly the methods adopted.—Conneautville 
Record. 


Meadville, May, 1862. 


lected, he would very soon be surrounded with a 


generation of idlers, thieves and gamb! who 
would prey upon his prope rby and that of ery otnel 
honest, industrious and frugal citizen. W) value 
can be placed upon any kind of prop om- 
munity, where not a stick of wood or ; shel of 


grain is safe, unless secured by bars : volts, or 
guarded by watchdogs or an armed polic¢ And 
what safety for our homes would there bé the vi 


cinity of those who would set fire to om 





or barns, for the opportunity of plundering and steal- 
ing what our watchfulness would otherw rotect 
from their grasp ? 

In the fourth plac e, can it be necessa) to muiti- 
ply words to prove, that eve ry patriot, every lover 
of his race, every true philanthropist, « ne wl 
values property, reputation or life, or the future wel 
fare and prosperity of the nation, has a « » inter 
est in the support, the success of an efficie: sten 
of Public Schools? For certainly witho such a 
system, multitudes of the young around us m 
tinue to grow up in ignorance, arrive at the proper 
age to become active citizens, become vested with 


the rights appertaining to citizens, while entirely 
destitute of that knowledge needed to properly dis- 
charge the duties of citizens. 
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In conclusion, then. we would say, let every true | indivi » Ol ré ed ty dollars per month 
American, every true man, feel it to be his dut for te tl governed by a small 
an ot only his duty, but his proud privileg chool ht ty pupils—so disor- 
give his infinence and his aid in every possible w dk ere said to kiss each 
wor of sustaining such a Free School Sys ( He coaxed the scholars 
the best interests of the several communities m ther no ar? I m—to recite about once 
1 ) our great State, imperatively demand. evi l'o | ved the exercise most 
Of all others, the man of wealth (in our judgm: in would have required a 
should be the last to assert that he is not interested | little th on the t,a little arousing, and 
in the success of our Public Schools: for sure] pt bly ration, fe ttle time, from that old 
b he deepest interest of any, and should exhibit | arn : together 1 PP See fice. - The 
at a]] times a willingness to aid and encourage thi Dir we rant as to the way some 
onward progress. Let the rising generation be p matt na son ot, progressing or else 
perly educated, made intelligent and virt It would seem as if 
correct training, taught to be moral and industrio the fori true, | before long, they did the 
d your person and property are secure without the | fast thir yy aiding his election vo the office of 
l of bolts or bars, watch-dogs or police ; br Cou 5 \ r, that we know 
it this needed culture, you must live in a constant | Who r i nearly as much, is said to hay done 
tate of insecurity and dread.— Sus. co. P; but one n the school room, and that 


Many say that 


it often 
te mentioned, was 


LAZY TEACHERS. illowed harge of his school as long 


if a person is too lazy to « 


‘ ] W f met yr in rard to the ease 
if else, he is just the man to teach sen v\ 4} ‘ ] f ‘ temperament. a 
believe that any but those nearly if not titntion other 
iturally, or others too lazy themselves to ‘ 
; ; y hen % ; 3aschool: but for want 
+] - were sllect. think this ( 
ieir powers of intellect, think and 3} so doing unti nother 
} KNOW what causes peopie to tai t Val ' BR . V 229 
t be that those who do, th ik ther 
ther occupation than that of teaching ut : 2 
] 1] . ‘ } 
by indolent followers in it We do ta f PROFESSOR ARNOLD GUYOT 
y th such; but that the: prolessior 
‘ ) ner pag an a 
ore IS a extremely humillatu ais 
lly undeniable fact. 'T Mural or Wall Maps i 
Lily undeniadle ta . Ihe ‘ > f 
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to impart a knowledge of “the ten thousand useful 
facts” which, up to that time, had constituted the 
basis of the geographical text-books in New Eng- 
land. 

Innumerable names of rivers, lakes, capes, and 
bays, taxing the memory beyond endurance, and 
common-place or trivial descriptions, constructed 
on no other apparent principle than that of giving 
a prescribed number of lines to each State, made 
tough work for teachers and pupils. We will not 
pretend to determine how much the text-books have 
improved since then, but of this we are certain, that 
Professor Guyot, by his lectures in this and other 
States, in Teachers’ Institutes, and Normal Schools, 
and Colleges, has imbued the minds of intelligent 
teachers with different notions of geography from 
those which were formerly held. He has pointed 
out the relations of one part of the earth to another, 
of hemisphere to hemisphere, continent to continent, 
north to south, east to west: he has shown that the 
world, as much as the human body, exhibits design 
in all its members; that the air, the ocean, and the 
land, act and react perpetually upon one another, 
fitting this “terraqueous sphere” for all the wants 
of the human race; in short, that there is a “ life of 
the globe ’”—that tae Earrtn is an organic whole, 
fitted, by all its structure, to be the home of May. 
These views, when first propounded, attracted atten- 
tion almost as much from their novelty as from their 
profundity. We are glad that they are becoming 
familiar. Few teachers in this State, as we trust, 
are now unacquainted with them: so that whatever 
text-book they make use of, their classes are not left 
to wander, without guide of principle and law, in the 
ancient wilderness of miscellaneous facts. 

None of the numerous followers and pupils of 
Humboldt and Ritter has entered more completely 
into the spirit of investigation which was evinced by 
those acknowledged masters, and none has develop- 
ed in a more felicitous manner, or with more impor- 
tant additions, the views which they were foremost 
to announce. Having been their scholar in early 
life, Professor Guyot entered into their views with 
an enthusiasm which foreshadowed his later distine- 
tion. But he has never been their pupil merely: he 
early became an independent investigator of the laws 
of the natural world. The mountains and glaciers 
of his native land were his constant and favorite stu- 
dy, before his removal to this country; and here he 
has lost no opportunity to become well acquainted 
with the various mountain ranges which constitute 
the Alleghany system, as it lines the Atlantic coast 
from Nova Scotia to Georgia. He has published in 
a recent number of the American Journal of Sevence E 
the preliminary results of his measurements and sur- 
veys, illustrated by a map (first issued in Peter- 
mann’s Mitthulwnger). Strange as it may at first 
seem, this article and map constitute, as we believe, 
the only authentic general survey of the Apalachian 
chain which has ever been printed. Especially in 
the South, the barometric measurements which Pro- 
fessor Guyot personally made are the only trustwor- 
thy data which we have in respect to the higher 
peaks. 

It will be seen by these remarks that we place 
the highest estimate on the labors of Professor Guy- 
ot. He is now in the full maturity of his powers.- 
His education, his pursuits, his residence in Europe 
and this country, his philosophical mind, his enthn- 
siasm, his attainments, and his acquaintance with the 
wants of teachers, fit him to be of eminent service to 
the educational interests of our country. We await. 
with appetites increased by delay the maps which 
he has now promised. 


We understand that in his recent to 
Professor Guyot made particular inquiries esn 
to the most approved methods of map-drawing ; and 
while the series now announced will be emphatical! 
his own, both in design and in execut the expr 
rience of other countries will not be overlooked o 
disregarded. ‘Those who have seen something of thi 


work assure us that for simplicity, clearness, and 
comprehensiveness, this series will leave nothing t 
be desired. It is constructed in a very differe 
manner from the series of mural maps of which hi 
published two or three some years ». and whicl 
are now withdrawn from the market Vassachu 
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COLLEGIATE SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


An Inauqural Addre SS, de / “ed July Z 1, L859, by 
J. R. Loomis, LL. D., President of the University 
at Lewisburq. Penna. 


The present occasion seems not ropriat 
one for considering, in some of its aspects, the © 
legiate System of the United States. 

It originated, not in educational theor or 
ereat schemes for the future, but in sent and 
urgent necessity The ear y colonists U! cont! 
nent were men of sufficient cultivation and diss 
ment to see, almost at on that the icati 
their young people must be provided | prov 
ded for among themselves. If th ( 
and somewhat exclusive regard to t t 
clerical culture, the motives to early emigi 
the character of the first colonists wil 
account for it, and still leave the full in sion tha 
the first collegiate establishn v { d t 
meet precisely the educationa nt 

As new colonies were founded, settler ext 
ded and population increased : Ww { 
travelling and communication being i rfect, new 
institutions came into existence ina st all respect 
similar to those first established And tl the m 


tiplication of collegiate estab 
an early day, a marked featur ( 3 il syste! 
I shall not notice now the characteris f thes 
establishments, but simply observe that ther I 
not been wanting innovat s, who h ttack« 
them as antiquated, as useless, as ] 
immoral, and who have proposed to re-model th 
by introducing in turn into them almo : 
ceivable new clement, and by casting ¢ ot 
that they contained. ‘They have, howev« mained 
essentially the same, mod t ; 
the timely introduction of whatever perience an 
the progress of knowledge has indicate bl 
But all of the essential innovations h fl ish 
only their short day an I 
Whatever has stood the test of 


and severe ordeal. we would not wil 


Every true scholar d Ss TO Sf \ i ltt 
attain a higher level thar ow his de 
sire has found express h J 
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crease largely the an | preparat 
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But while this may be desirable, and while the e 
cator should be quick to see suc h indi ations, €al 
est to encourage them, and foremost in measures 
meet all such demands, it is yet important that 
such projects should be entered upon to becom 
nominious failures. If educators are to lead, t] 
‘ If they should project th 
heme for such higher culture, and in a lin 
sense create the demand for it, they should also b 
restrained from projecting such scheme unti 
yublic mind is so far impressed with its import 
hat when it 


’ 


are also to be lead. 


is fairly entered upon, this impr 
the public mind shall ripen somewhat rapic 
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from European nations have, without any human in- 
terposition, been very carefully culled out of the 
great body of human life there, and that the selec- 
tion,—while it has not taken those whose absence 
would be most regretted there, because it has taken 
those whose characters were least congenial with 
existing institutions there,—has taken those who are 
most to be desired here, because they are those who 
most readily appreciate the character of our Institu- 
tions and most readily conform to them. 

Thus I think it will be seen that there has been, 
in the circumstances which operated in bringing such 
men as founded these colonies, and such men as have 
constituted our more recent accessions, a peculiar 
guidance, not that of human council, but of a more 
extended forethought. The result has already been 
a great nation, possessing unexampled energy and 
self-reliance, a disposition to gather all that was good 
from the countries which they had left, but without 
any blind attachment to them. ‘They were not a ho- 
mogeneous people, merely transferred to a new lo- 
cality, but they were so far heterogeneous as to make 
it necessary that the fabric of our social system 
should be reconstructed, with just enough prepon- 
derance of population from the English stock to 
make it certain that, without anything of servile 
imitation, the best parts of the freest Kuropean na- 
tion would be re-established here. 

jut this work of reconstruction, this process of 
digestive transformation, is yet hardly begun, though 
it is, I trust, to give to the world a new national 
type in its form and life, one body and one spirit, 
more syminetrical, more efficient, more conducive to 
human progress and human happiness, than has ever 

yet existed. How long this elemental condition is 
to continue, it may be unwise even to conjecture.- 
The vast extent of our unoccupied territory, its 
boundless fertility, our great schemes of wealth, our 
vast network of railroads and canals, while they are 
sources of greatness and union and power, have thus 
far tended rather to separate than to cement. 

Geologists have sometimes occupied themselves in 
deducing, from the present structure and condition 
of the earth, the condition in which it existed in its 
early periods,iwhile yet it was ‘without form and void.’ 
And they tell us of the existence of those repulsive 
agencies which overcame the cohesive and gravita- 
ting forces, and maintained for ages an elastic, un- 
substantial and chaotic state. And yet this chaotic 
state was the necessary antecedent to the wise and 
beneficent arrangement of the materials in the pre- 
sent constitution of our globe, and was an essential 
part of the eternal plan of that Spirit which then 
brooded over the dark abyss. 

Such is, to a great degree, the condition of the 
people of this country. The cohesive forces are 
sufficient. We are plastic enough in our natures.— 
But, thus far, there have been counteracting agen- 
cies. Allis, no doubt, wisely planned. And when 
we do become a compacted whole,—one people as 
well as one nation,—we shall see why we are kept so 
long in an elemental state. But the fact that claims 
our attention now is, that we are in this state of 
separateness. Every man stands alone. 

A little reflection will convince any one that this 
individuality, or rather individualism, is a sort of 
key note to human action as it appears among us.- 
lhus we find, in the business community, a pushing, 
independent energy, which, if it does not interfere 
with the rights of others, yet pays very little atten- 
tion to them, a self-reliant, self-supporting disregard 
of precedent, of ordinary methods, an inventiveness, 
the power of devising, as if we were in a world with- 
out antecedents. 


And hence, that almost comical readiness of all 
men for all places, the confident assurance of our 
people that what any man ever has done they can 
themselves do, and are qualific d to do it: o1 they 
are not qualified, they can very soon become so 

A man may have been engaged in any laudable 
pursuit, and been fully successful in it,—but if a 
more lucrative, or more honorable, or less tasking 
pursuit presents itself, he can abandon form: 
experience, or influen 


with al 
y thou ua 


penditure, or 


struggle or a misgiving, to enter upon the pursuit of 
a higher promise. 

This kind of broad-based, self-supporting egotism 
evidently induces the very general ignoring of all 
gradations in society. Certainly no n has any 


superiors, and it is but just to say that tl lea of 


inferiority has but little prominence among us. So- 
cially, we are equals to an extent elsewhere unknown. 
Politically, we are all sovereigns. 

The past does not satisfy us. Precedents ar 
abandoned even where precedents are the most au- 
thoritative. We tamper with legislation as if the 
antiquity of a law were a reason for its abi tion. 
We love to experiment. We commit oursely to 


untried schemes, because thi y are untried 


Our individuality is also seen in the absence of 


those ties by which classes are elsewhere united 
We have no clanship. Kven family ties are weak. 
The word cousin expresses, with us, a very distant 
relationship, and there are very few who « trae 
back their genealogy more than two or three genera- 
tions, So comp tels di 8 ich ind vid lal Ct Cl- 
trate his all in his present sell, 

It is very mu h the same in religious 1 tt I 
form a new religious sect is really a very easy mat- 
ter. There are men always ready to new 
standard, and there are always enough to range 
themselves by the side of it. And yet th more 
of diversity of opinion n each sect amo th 
anywhere else. 

For the same reason no extensive 1 us or 
ganization can feel any confidence of perpetu 
Comparatively slight disagreements result disso 
lution. The organizations for religious benevolenee 
which were onee national, have all become divided 
and many of them redivided and subdiy W itl 
many recognized grounds of union, the larger and 
even the local and neighborhood associations easily 
fall asunder. 

The voluntary support of the institut of reli- 
gion among us is equally characteristic of us, and of 


this separate and individual force by which our peo- 


ple are governed, They contribute more than any 


other people, but they will not do it by for of law 
nor by any other force than their individual sense of 
ability and obligation. 

This want of coherence no doubt exists; but it 
does not prove, nor do we believe that it results fron 
the elements of character to which it has been attri 
buted. It has been said that we are anti-social, that 


we are opinionative, that we are ill-natured, hard to 
please, scarcely fitted for anything but to find faul 

It is not surprising that, from the fa such in- 
ferences have been drawn; and yet we think that all 
of the facts may be regarded more truthfully as the 
outgoing of independent thought, and the absence 
of such extended and liberal culture as would give 
somewhat of affinity to original thinking and untram- 
meled expression of thought. It results a word, 
from the individuality of American character, and 
the absence of a homogeneous culture 

Reviewing for a moment what has now been said: 
In the first place, we sprang from an immigration of 
thinking and educated men. Secondly, no systems 
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provement, but the favorable conditi for « by 
coming improved, bi yond what is elsewhere enjoyed 
We have almost as many persons capable of cult 
and ready to receive it, and free from obsta to its 
being imparted and being u ed, as there are pi 
of a suitable age for such culture in th en 
breadth of our land, 
To this point we have arrived; and it 
object to exhibit the Collegiate System ol LHIs « l 
as adapted to reach, to a vi ry considerable ¢ 
the masses of the country in this respect, and to b 
come the means of that homogeneousness of develo} 
ment which they require. 
The influences which are to produce this r¢ 
it ever is produced, must be infinitely varied. N 
great sor al change can be the result of a 
cause What we claim for the Collegiate = 
that it Is a power among us, capable of 
to a great extent moulding this great mass of p 
life. of which we have spoken Our ground f 
tertaining these hopes of the system are, t 
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to be put off to that portion of duration which none 
of our calendars have found a place for,—a conveni- 
ent time. 

This promptness is not subjection to a system of 
arbitrary rules. It is mental effort, tasking the 
powers. The mind cannot endure inactivity, but it 
will be satisfied with mere occupation without exer- 
tion; though it is exertzon alone that will convert 
students into men. This is a prominent aim of our 
system of culture. The studies are such that while 
they require the exercise of memory, they require 
the exercise of thought, analysis, comparison, inven- 
tion, combination, patience, will. 

It is at this point, that the sifting process takes 
place in college classes. For a time all rejoice in a 
college course, and suspect no difficulties. Pre- 
sently there occur points to be worked out by pa- 
trent continuance in effort. All could apply them- 
selves vigorously enough for a few times, and thus 
bid fair to be successful. But at length a part of 
them tire of that cont7nuance. Their relish for the 
exercise is gone. Its noveltyis gone. ‘The first im- 
pulse has died away, and with it all the early prom- 
A term or two more, and that por- 
tion of a class is found to diminish in numbers.- 
Various reasons induce them to change their plans, 
and but few of them are likely to rally their powers 
and take their places again as competitors for lite- 
rary distinction. 

The other portion of the class are equally annoyed 
with the steady work, where they had looked for 
play. They do, nevertheless, put their minds to the 
task. The work of each hour they do, though it be 
irksome. If their feelings recoil from it, they sum- 
mon well enough to-day, to accomplish the work of 
to-day. The open alr, or some interesting book, or 
a leisure companion solicits their attention, but they 
have power of purpose just enough to seat them- 
selves at their tables, to waive the solicitation from 
them, to bid their unwilling minds apply themselves 
to their allotted duties, and to find the necessary 
occupation of mind alone, instead of depending for 
it, on extraneous objects or social companions. 

This is discipline. That which was at first irk- 
some ceases to be so. The other powers of the mind 
learn subjection and become the efficient instruments 
of a vigorous will. A man, thus disciplined, is no 
longer subject to the tyranny of caprice. He has 
self-command. He is the energetic worker in the 
carrying out of high purposes. 

We do not claim that the college alone furnishes 
this discipline. It may come through similar strug- 
gles in the counting-room, or the workshop, or from 
the friction of rough contact with the world. But 
the college furnishes the means of this discipline 
more abundantly, adjusts them with greater care to 
the ability which has already been acquired, increa- 
ses the complexity of difficulty as ability to grapple 
with it increases, and graduates the assistance fur- 
nished to individual Development in 
college is, therefore, more sure and more rapid than 
it can be elsewhere. 

It is also more likely to be the development of the 
whole man, of all his powers, than it can be when 
acquired in the pursuits of active life. The college 
course has been carefully arranged with reference 
to such development. It encourages habits of ob- 
servation and discrimination. It compels the stu- 
dent to reason and to think, consecutively. It turns 
the mind to the scrutiny of its own operations, and 
teaches it to rely on its own powers and its judg- 
ments, whether logical, moral or wsthetic. And 
thus it reaches our whole intellectual, sensitive, 
moral and religious nature. 


se of success. 


necessities. 


To effect such results, the student is cuided along 
the paths of the high mental effort of all ages. He 
has logic and the exact sciences, which were so far 


perfected in former times that but little een 
left for modern skill and thought to accomplish ; he 
has the history of man as a social being, and as an 


hiolhe st conceptions of the 


individual; he has the 


beautiful, in art and thought, which the mind has 


ever attained: and such conceptions of the Divine 
as unaided human nature can attai Ihe he 
threads the labyrinths through which it has pleased 
God to lead man, in reaching his present knowledge 


of his own mental constitution. Then he passes to 
the more immediately practical forms of mental a 
tivity of later 
methods of material growth and greatness. 


times in physical science and the 


It is a credit to our Collegiate System that it has 
so carefully excluded all professional cult It 
aims only at that culture which every ma ild 
receive, that which precedes all that is prof al, 
that which the truly professional culture must pre- 
suppose, and upon which all professional scho . ill 
insist as rapidly as the demands of society uy heir 
pupils will allow them. It well that our es 
have excluded professional culture, because ten- 
dency is almost irrepressible in young men to hasten 
forward from their preliminary studies, to d into 
that upon which they are to devote their « es in 
subsequent life. The danger is that | . 
tions will not be lak Ih da S ie¢ 
against, as far as pr ble, by transfer he 
professional school all that is strictly ) i) 
and aiming only at that which essen 
quisite to high | rofessional effort ; anc 
appropriate and valuable for all men,—not tl 
who are in profess onal life, but for men t 
ature or of investigation, men of leisure o1 g 
ness. 

Thus it that the college is the bon 
ion between all professions and purst 1e 
common ground of all cultivated men P 
culture has its claims and power. Samet pul 
suit creates the feeling of brotherhoo« 
tain extent separates men mto class i 
evils of this segregation are iated t 


earlier, more fundamental culture, whic! 

to all, and which has its principal cent ‘ 
in college life. It is here hat culture « arily 
commences. ‘There has been mental effort the 


primary and preparatory school. The 

quire has been improved, and conside ) 

ment actually made. But the power to think and to 
express thought is but feeb]; developed Leq it- 


ance with one’s self, with the nature o il, the 
power of controlling mind, the exer¢ ment, 
the weighing of arguments. the balan c opin- 
ions, the full waking up to what one is, and what one 


may be,—all these are ordinarily first experienced in 


college. The esthetic pring ipl s also lie nearly dor- 
mant till some progress is made in colleg rhe 
opening of the mind to the appreciation of elegance 
or richness of thought, or erandeur of conception 
or beauty of expression, does not reach anything 
like completeness till a large proportion of the col 
lege life is passed; but it is not deferred tl rh the 
whole course. Sooner or later these « iré 
awakened in the student. ‘This is the passage to th 
manhood of mind. If there are then » $cintilla 
tions of genius, there never will be. If the 3 no 
capacity for thought then, there never will be 

then there are no high purposes, look not f 0 
afterwards. If there is then no genialness of tem- 
per, or nobleness of « haracter, nothing of 1 ve! 

rous, the chivalrous, we need scarcely expe hem 
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in later life. But in a large majority of cases these | e stantly augmenting. It may therefor 
manly virtues and appreciative powers do take their | at fi thought that the instruction of the col- 
principal development in college, and they are then | lege is: Vy year embra ya less proportion of the 


the fair index of the man in all-his after vears total a But 
This culture is never laid aside. It is the indelible | ed to 


we are by no means dispos- 
a \ K nowled becomes simplified 


impress which professional studies and pursuits, the | becomes extended ‘The classifications both of 
rough experience of the world, and the softer influ- | thin ind facts with w h the infant faculties of 


as 


ences of love, and home, and family, will never obli- | each su e ra 


versant, ar more just 
terate. and 


m enel than those of tine prede- 
Such is the common cround upon which you meet é rs hie] n \ confined to the 
to-day. For the time, your professions are torgot tud : Ll enlignte v, becomin the next. 
ten. You come together, not as s parate fraterni- | the estab 


ad er Lor the arned, and in the third, 
ties, not as the members of any one profession, nor | forming t of the ele tary principles of educa- 
as professional men at all, but as scholars: not spe-. tio indeed among 1 ho enj the advant- 
cially as the alumni of this college, but as men of | ages of « nstruct me of the most remote 


culture wherever obtained, as men who have « d of the human intellect 
mon sympathies, because you have received like 1 are, ompletely familiarized to 


tal discipline. This sameness of disciplin mes | tl phenomena which the 
from the common character of our widely extended | mat ul w l ex * sensi 
educational system. You are not drawn together ‘O ho { poch, genius out ps the 


by a common nature, but by a common elaboration | pr and } 


of that nature, an elaboration due mainly to the lit in t nerceiv had natu 


rary institutions of our land. These institutions are | furnishe: th the 3 of abridging and facili 
the common unit of the nation: the source of t} tat tual and that t} 3 no 
‘ommon power and the common feeling; the m ( n tions 
of unitiug into one fraternity the clear thought in ¢ end Wi , \ it at 
true science, the pure literature, the genuine huma the m f part ur ution 
ity, the culture, the life in fine, of a common « an » dist t the attentio1 


toe and the farenee apiiie 
[{. Nor is this influence to be ascribed wholly to | ly los ' , | method d ti 


the culture, but partly also to the fructzon, wl 1 | latte 1 and that ren 
the college furnishes. Its value and th flu era eeding one to another 
which it has, are due very much to its breadth, to t hay that infinity wh the hi 
wide range of knowledge to which it ext | m 
have no disposition to propose any classifi l open nd 
know edge, farther than to show Lhe com vement tul 
ne f the collegiate system of instru n It wes: point on made by iture 
cl] i 4 ) l and i T ) 
I Chose sciences which d pend on axioma ess of st ort as the truths to be a 
truths, that is, the pure mathematics. , ( i 
lf.) Those sciences which depend prima Lhus it ether the b iris 
the observation of phenomena. und al ded m rapid 
I} latter sciences have reference eith kne ; AY 
Creator or to that which he has created. th t t : nd m 
natural religion or to natural science. ul dep nt 
Natural sci e, that is, the science of the ited f } ul is fully within tl 
universe, includes |.) The science of mind na ich of Tort the part of youth now 
ture, powers and duties. This would embra te h progress in moder! 
ctual and moral science and logic; and we should | times. as s | was In the earliest culti 
ot deviate much from a just arrangement to ted 
under this head the history of the race, th en s ( mn, regarded a ySs- 
of government and of wealth, and the study of tem of { ve aims to fur 
lag ibie, and »1IS D € or 
Natural science includes—(2.) The science of tl nany { rh it may not be a ne 
material world. ‘This material world in its ] c ra b \ egiate system, to be the most 
forms possesses Vitality alone, or vitality and ist must » fi advance of the al 
tion, and gives rise to the sciences of vegetable pub ad ne » it d- 
and of animal life. The ¢norganic world, regarded al f sight All colleges ) 
as elementary particles, is chemistry ; as masses, contend Port which young men feel to 
Ss geology ; aS masses possessing certain pow demand for their 
is natural philosophy; as mass« 3 composing dist t serv : t they cannot ordinarily be re- 
bodies in space, it is Astron my. t of eler y studies longer than 
[il.) There is a third, and the only other co : conte tes But restricted as 
able urce of knowledge, which is Revelation, and : sucha ve » the student, at 
the ols of it are a part ol general science. 5 2 iui com { ess Ol nowledge whicl 


Such is, in outline, the college course. What is \ c t es to be supplied 


there for us to know.fex¢ ept it be of that which ex e ul ples the same time, and which has 


than an 


sts by necessity, or of that which exists by creation een uniformly regarded the best attainable pre- 
or of that which we could not of ourselves know paration ft ) lent literary eminence or profes- 
but which has been taught us by some being supe- | sional disti 

rior to us ? ; Lil. If ire the results of the e« giate sys- 


[t is too true that in college we only enter the tem, I need sear ely consider the third point which 
vestibule of the great structure of even present and 
human knowledge. And this accumulation of knowl- 


* Steward’s Intellectual Powers 
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I proposed,—its capability of reaching, so far, the 
great body of our population, as that its culture and 
instruction shall work out this unity and homogene- 
ous development of the general mind. 

One of the encouragements to expect the general 
diffusion of this culture and instruction among the 
people, at least so far as to have a preponderating 
influence, is found in the low price of collegiate educa- 
tion among us. Our colleges are all to a great ex- 
tent eleemosynary institutions. The price of colle- 
giate instruction is not more than half of the actual 
cost. The remaining half is paid either by continu- 
ous contributions ; or, more generally, by large in- 
vestments in the way of buildings, apparatus and 
library, or by the interest of invested cash funds. 

Such has been the appreciation of the importance 
of our higher educational system, that men have 
been found in all parts of our country who are ready 
to contribute largely towards these investments.— 
And I know of no form in which beneficence has 
been more satisfactorily put forth. The people of 
this State have not been remiss in this duty, or at 
least they have done a noble work. I trust that I 
shall be excused for some expression of exultation 
at what has, in this respect, been accomplished here. 
You have carried on to completion this noble edi- 
fice. You have not moved hastily, but as men of 
financial skid and financial honor; and. having com- 
pleted the several structures required by this Uni- 
versity, you are as a corporate body this day beyond 
embarrassment. You have also funds safely invest- 
ed which, though insufficient to constitute an ulti- 
mate reliance, are yet, considering the shortness of 
your corporate existence, an instance of almost un- 
exampled success. 

I know that these few years have not been with- 
out their period of solicitude and trial and discour- 
agement. I know somewhat of the heavy responsi- 
bilities which some of you have assumed, of the time 
which you have given to this enterprise, of the large- 
ness of your contributions, when much that is now 
realized existed only in expectation. Those were 
days of beginnings. Your work is so far accom- 
plished that such demands and struggles cannot 
again occur. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, permit me 
thus publicly to congratulate you upon your success. 

Permit me also to be your organ in extending 
congratulations to that portion of this community 
and a wider public who have aided, and who there- 
fore participated, in this success. 

This is a digression, but it has served to show how 
it is, that education is offered at half its actual cost. 
These large contributions of liberal and far-seeing 
men are really a tariff in favor“of education. They 
keep down the price below cost, in order to induce | 
those who would otherwise be debarred from educa- 
tion, to make the efforts and sacrifice necessary to 
attain it. Very few are therefore shut out from 
these advantages if they earnestly desire them.— 
And snch a proportion of young men do desire them 
and secure them, as to diffuse widely through the 
community, knowledge, culture, a spirit of inquiry, 
and particularly, an interest in regard to education, 
which could never be secured except through the in- 
fluence, direct, or indirect, of the college. 

Another encouragement to expect the result re- 
ferred to, is found in the number of American col- | 
leges. They are so numerous as to have become | 
characteristic of the United States. It has been | 
looked upon as one of our reproaches that we can- 
not centralize, that we can be interested only in that 
which is near us, and hence that we have not and | 
are not likely to have a small number of those great 


advanced 


literary institutions, by which the moré 
are will- 


European countries are distinguished. We 
ing to admit the statement as a truth, and do not re- 
gret it. These large gatherings of students have 
not been found promotive of individual effort and 
sound scholarship. The high purposes to be gained 
will be better subserved by institutions more numer- 
ous, though less thronged with members, 
more local character. 

The local character of 
which we specially prize. 


and of a 


our institutions is that 
In the Kuropean Univer- 


sities the students have corporate and political rights 
and immunities as students. The multiplicity and 


local character of our colleges have prevented any 
such separation of students from other citizens. It 
has identified our graduates with the people, and 
prevented them from losing their citizen character 
and acquiring an exclusive and repulsive clannish- 
ness. 


The multiplication of colleges promotes college 


morality. If the vicious sometimes gain admission 
to them, it is impossible for them so to congregate as 
to defy public opinion and strengthen bad purposes 
by numbers. It is greatly owing to this, that man- 
liness instead of villany has come to be the prevail- 
ing student character. 

Our colleges, by their local character, present 
precisely the stimulus to that kind of effort, which is 
necessary to bring the largest possible proportion 
of our young men to receive their advantages. The 
college is not so far from them as to appear to their 
minds inaccessible. Th y | njoy the occasional soci- 
ety of other young men who have been entered as 
college students. They mingle in our occasional 
festivities, imbibe something of youthful ry as- 
piration, learn the conditions of admission, indulg 


] 
first. the half-formed wish to become students them- 


selves, then the hope, then form the well-digested 
plan. By this time half of the difficult have be 
overcome. The execution easier th: the full fo 
mation of the purpose 

gut there is more of incitement thus furnished 
than comes from these incidental associations A 
young man with some activity of mind, but with lim- 
ited opportunities, compares himself with one who 
a few years ago, was in no respect his superior in 
attainments, but who has since ap] himself to 
study. He is shrewd enough to see that he is fall- 
ing into the background, not perhaps in social pos 
tion, but in intelligence, in clearness and compass 
of mind, in power over other associates, in acquaint 
ance with the sources of knowledge and rational en- 
joyment; and he has sagacity enough to divine the 
cause, and firmness of will enough to apply himself 
to retrieve his lost position. ‘This should not be 


, 
lagment 


;ompari- 
furnish- 


mere matter of emulation, but of sow 
brought into exercise by the opportunity of 
It is this opportunity of comparison 


son. 
| ed more or less directly to all of the young men in 
our country by the multiplication of coll s, that 
furnishes one of the strong incentives to young men 
to enter, themselves, upon literary pursuit 
There is another feature of our American colleges 
which has tended to connect them intimat: with 


all the people. It is their denominational « haracter 
All denominations have their colleges. And I know 
not that any evils have resulted from this. Students 
of all diversities of religious views are found in all 
our colleges, and their relations are not such as to 
occasion them any inconvenience. And yet each de- 
nomination has special interest in its own colleges ; 
and it is this interest that has brought out from the 
pursuits of simple labor a large number of young 
men, and put them into a course of literary training. 
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It has been objected to this multiplication of l-, If se reac he oO 
eges that it is a heavy tax on the community, both , beca t had sup e and 
the number of men employed as teachers, an 
he cost of buildings and apparatus, The busines 
of instruction has not thus far claimed more of th Will attemy) 10 estimate of the influence of the 
numbers or the talent of the educated portio: the me t profess a e Legislative Halls. in 


community, than it should. The larger institutions | the d ts « Auth p and the periodical 








} 
must multiply their number of teachers with nearly Pres cl . Instruction, and those who 
the same rapidity, compared with the inereass I ar pre ting wu tigations in science and the 
pupls, that would be necessary to accommodat the rt B t will feel that without them society 
same increase of pupils by establishing new colleges vould l ved \ et they are all. without 
In most of the appropriate labor of instrucfion, one hor cceptlol I educ ation, and men 
mall classes alone can be well taught. wh , When | wherever gotten, has 
Nor is the increased expenditure in the erection | th gvely of the character of 
f buildings to be taken into account. The cost of | that he « eg We go farther. and say 
difices is nearly in proportion to the numb rs which , that the hav ed itl which is ] moge- 
t. is proposed that they shall accommodat: he nec { f the ve, which, though not 
ost ol library and apparatus 1s, however, as rreat Llwa nh n 3, had its o1 gin and 
mall number as for a large one; and viewed | pr rulg 
1 that light alone, a considerable additional expen- Nor is t tem of American Collegiat true 
litur is incurred in the attempt to furnish equ: ti pric American Inst ti 
te ; for education uu low al colleges, ir ts 2 | i not iOoW g ni this 
But this additional expenditure is more than questiol B egiate tra g wert 
unded by the additional value given to property |} ot the box sers 
the } roximity of a college. if any one W ll att d up! ne tem : 7 1S1a- 
an ecurate estimat ol th , crease in the vi { | | 1 al -_ a d 
‘ty In any comn ty by the establis] ile rene i y 
Institutior in it, he will « isily con nd fa i f 1 off ire vr 
m f that it i fully equa » the ent l »] 
ire, And, indeed, large out \ of the } | C i youl! té on If is, | 
it 1 peen mat by fa Iné Sil tu COl- 
f nen ur 
( dered th mos om 
. rel ‘ Ww } re- 
hn \ pe l ef the 
( colleg is not iX Uy Ol , l to « On- 
Re ure a a que Ol P il ia Cl lhe 
l i prouti bh] d I ] ] 
B was hit OM h il’ 4 i ( \ i 5 il- 
! ( id re pou rres 
om the to dif 1 « im 
rit bie C4 KNOWLES ( S be brik 
a bond OF u n ( part 
th Lriue ct ( ( | r = 
tt Y ura | ( iu- 
» Cau re rem } l pre 
( me, th high purpose h- 
‘ i stimuiu pplied quicl ] I the 
a oul 
1nd S ! ( e I nen 
ire edu ted me I ( l f I 
! ne n ( eisure and of wealth a ( nst 
pDowse and this power isin a a meas t} \ { } B ¢ who made it 
and its influence Is In one direction Ihe Lite 
WW be diversit es of opinion, and h l ' a 
alwa be freedom in the ress 7) | 0 al ‘ L race, aS a W d, 
But the tendency vill be oO hari yY wel l ( ior 
ture 3a ike. Pec liaritic 3 Ol en py ame ld } se to 
lition may sometimes warp the judgment of th be } 3 d be ed ted if 
of largest culture. But as a general thing th il { that f education will 
ly “crooked sticks” in society, will be found Pp d Commerc: 1 the 
which have never been ti | d o \i \ re 
‘ Che m lj 1 hy | } be d 
pies society, are ut Ul purs na 
. : 
| Such men may be found @ the hall ssess 
Ss ( do not origin ( ag 1d { 
progr ocic The n d an. interest in all 
the ted minds, We g \- 
have been educated i ( e. But t | es 
Lis pl d I" ey i e Dp l endow! i there 
he pow? 0 th bKInNg that ma Line I ws ull sha see eye to 
them 1 iuen And I li tted j num \ 1 al 
n is The I ~ } ‘ 








